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editorial 


THE SECOND GENERAL SYNOD OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, from July 5-9, 1959, adopted 
three statements which have significance for social action in the 
ilife of our churches: the Statement of Faith, the Call to Christian 
‘Action in Society, and the Statement on Pronouncements. 


The Statement of Faith is a magnificent summation in modern 
terms of the timeless truth of the gospel. Through it we testify 
ito God who “seeks in holy love to save all people from aim- 
dlessness and sin”; who “judges men and nations”; who creates 
and renews “the Church of Jesus Christ, binding in covenant 
faithful people of all ages, tongues and races.’ We hear him 
call “us into his Church to accept the cost and joy of disciple- 
ship, to be his servants in the service of men, to proclaim the 
gospel to all the world and resist the powers of evil.’”’ We_hear 
this promise of “courage in the struggle for justice and pee 

The Call to Christian Action in Society brings into one pro- 
phetic document the goals for our common life, many of which 
‘chad been stated previously by the Congregational Christian 
Churches and by the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The Statement on Pronouncements affirms the responsibility 
of the General Synod and its agencies to speak on public is- 
‘sues; and makes valuable suggestions concerning the procedures 
for doing so. 

Church members will want to study the three statements 
“which follow and to consider their implications for the life of 
‘the church. They will find helpful suggestions in “Social Action: 
Response to God’s Grace” by Dr. Fred Hoskins and in the sym- 
posium entitled “Next Steps for Churches in International Af- 
fairs, American Culture, Race Relations, and Political Life.” 
Church leaders will find valuable resources for study and action 
on pages 31-35 and suggestions for using the Call in services of 
worship on pages 35-36. 
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Statement of Faith 


We believe in God, the Eternal Spirit, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our Father, and to his deeds we testify: 


He calls the worlds into being, 
creates man in his own image 
and sets before him the ways of life and death. 


He seeks in holy love to save all people from aimlessness 
and sin. 


He judges men and nations by his righteous will 
declared through prophets and apostles. 


In Jesus Christ, the man of Nazareth, our crucified and risen 
Lord, 
he has come to us 
and shared our common lot, 
conquering sin and death 
and reconciling the world to himself. 


He bestows upon us his Holy Spirit, 
creating and renewing the Church of Jesus Christ, 
binding in covenant faithful people of all ages, tongues, 
and races. 


He calls us into his Church 
to accept the cost and joy of discipleship, 
to be his servants in the service of men, 
to proclaim the gospel to all the world 
and resist the powers of evil, 
to share in Christ’s baptism and eat at his table, 
to join him in his passion and victory. 


He promises to all who trust him 
forgiveness of sins and fullness of grace, 
courage in the struggle for justice and peace, 
his presence in trial and rejoicing, 
and eternal life in his kingdom which has no end. 


Blessing and honor, glory and power be unto him. Amen. 


Call 


To Christian Action in Society 


The procedure used in preparing the Call makes it repre- 
sentative of the insights and convictions of many churches and 
‘their members. The first drafts were written by members of the 
-CCSA staff and submitted to the appropriate committees of the 
‘Council for their suggestions. The preliminary draft of the Call 
was then adopted by the CCSA at its meeting in February, 
11959, and sent to the churches for study and revision with the 
\March issue of CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. The Board of Commis- 
ssioners for Foreign Missions, the Board of International Mis- 
ssions, and the Board of Home Missions joined the CCSA as co- 
ssponsors of the Call. Individuals, local church committees, and 
sstate conference and synodical committees sent suggestions for 
‘changes to the CCSA staff, which it incorporated in a new draft. 
iThe revised version of the Call was submitted to the Review 
‘Committee on the Report of the CCSA at the meeting of the 
Second General Synod of the United Church of Christ in Ober- 
\lin. The Review Committee presented the Call to the General 
‘Synod which adopted it as its own statement on July 8, 1959. 
(Copies may be obtained from the Cleveland or the New York 
‘office of the CCSA. One hundred free copies are available for 
seach church; additional copies are $2.00 per hundred. 


: 

Ela Gospel is the Good News of what God has done and is do- 
}ing in the world. In Jesus Christ God entered the arena of 
‘human history, grappled with the principalities and powers of 
sevil, won a victory over those powers, and made manifest his 
/love and gracious purpose toward all men. In grateful response, 
the Christian Church seeks to tell the story of God’s action in 
"ways which are persuasive for the men and women of our day. 
At the same time, the church responds to God’s saving act 
iby seeking His will in all human relationships. For God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ is the ruler of all human affairs—na- 
/tions, social orders, institutions. To Him belong our souls and 
bodies, our possessions and cultures, our churches and commu- 
nities. 
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God has made us to live together in community. Without 
love of neighbor there is no love of God. Without service to 
men there is no service to God. We live, we rise, we fall as 
members of one family under God. 

We confess the pride and greed which separate us from God 
and from each other. Before God we repent of our smugness 
and sloth, our absorption with self and neglect of neighbor. The 
judgment of God lies upon us and all our affairs. 

We rejoice in many signs of the power and grace of God in 
the events of our time. People are asking recognition of their 
God-given worth. Barriers between races, classes, and nations 
are being brought down. We are thankful that God is stirring 
his people against injustice and oppression. 


THE WORLD OF NATIONS 


We live in a world of nation states, constantly growing in 
number. This world has become so interdependent and inter- | 
related that nearly every action has an appalling number of 
relations and effects. The power struggle is therefore greatly 
intensified, particularly between communist and non-communist © 
states. 

Deeper than the divisions, however, is mankind’s essential 
unity under God. Deeper also are the common danger, the com- 
mon need, the common hope. Nations must therefore develop 
a larger measure of mutual confidence through more creative 
use of peaceful methods for relieving international tensions. 

In the contemporary situation each nation will inevitably 
seek to maintain military force at a level considered necessary to 
national security. We must, however, avoid the militarization 
of United States foreign policy. We should strive for the devel- 
opment of an effective and enforceable body of international 
law. 


WE THEREFORE CALL UPON OUR CHURCHES AND THEIR MEMBERS 
TO PRAY AND WORK: 


For peace, justice, and the welfare of all nations and 
peoples; 


For the United Nations as a major resource for the settles 


ment of disputes, for peaceful change, and for economic and 
social development; 


For a full implementation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 


For creative sharing among nations of persons, ideas, and 
skills; 


For deeper awareness of the problems, legitimate interests, 
and fears of other peoples, especially those in the newer 
nations and in nations under communist rule; 


For effective international control and reduction of all na- 
tional armaments, including the testing of nuclear weapons; 


For the use of our wealth, personal resources, and trade 
policies in a world-wide attack upon human misery; 


For a clearer demonstration through our own national life 
that both order and justice can be achieved under free in- 
stitutions; 


For the extension and strengthening of the world-wide 
Christian community, that it may help to provide spiritual 
foundations for a world community, combat ignorance, sup- 
erstition, and traditional social evils, and serve as a recon- 
ciling fellowship among all peoples. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 


Our cities rise higher. Our suburbs spread afar. Streams of 
people move from place to place across the land. Astounding 
inventions provide abundance of goods, swiftness of communi- 
cation, miracles of healing, and relief from many burdensome 
‘tasks. Opportunities for educational and cultural enrichment 
sare multiplied. 

In the midst of this abundance, we are beset by much that is 
trivial, dehumanizing, and vulgar. Prodigious plenty tempts us 
}to selfish indulgence while millions of people in our land and 
-abroad live in want. Private consumption has reached unprece- 
‘dented levels while public services on which all of us depend are 
jstarved. Concentrations of power, controlling the channels of 
jinformation, beguile masses of people into unthinking conform- 
jity and slavish striving for goods that do not satisfy. Much of our 
leisure time is devoted to forms of entertainment and escape 
that dull us to the world’s problems and our neighbor’s need. 
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We are tempted to love things and use people when we should 
love people and use things. And even in the midst of crowds our 
lives are often empty, anxious, and alone. 


Now as always God calls us to a new life that offers genuine 
meaning, faith, and community. He sets before us goals that are 
higher than comfort and success. He summons us to develop 
our capacities for mental and spiritual growth. He frees us 
from our bondage to the networks of opinion and taste. He 
saves us from calling good evil or evil good. He searches the 
streets of our cities and the by-ways of the countryside—not for 
the church that takes pride in its popularity, its wealth, or the 
splendor of its buildings—but for the church that does justice 
and seeks truth, that cares for people and loves the Gospel, lift- 
ing up family, community, and world. 


WE THEREFORE CALL UPON OUR CHURCHES AND THEIR MEMBERS 
TO PRAY AND WORK: 


For a deeper understanding of the Christian meaning of 
daily work; 


For the participation of Christians in organizations of farm- 
ers, labor, management, the professions, and other vocations, 
encouraging democratic procedures, wise practices, and con- 
cern for the public interest; 


For fuller appreciation of the role, rights, and responsibili- 
ties of both organized labor and management in the demo- 
cratic functioning of an industrial society; 


For policies that safeguard the well-being of the farmer 
and the farm family as well as the interest of the general 
public in the efficient production of abundant food and fiber; 


For the conservation and development of the earth’s re- 
sources for the benefit of mankind now and in the future; 


For economic institutions and practices which provide 
meaningful work, serve human needs, eliminate blighting 
poverty, prevent unemployment and harmful inflation, and 
bring about more equitable sharing in the goods and serv- 
ices which our productivity makes possible; 


- 
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: 


For action to strengthen the family and counteract the 
forces making for family disorganization; 


For the support and expansion of necessary public services 
such as schools, transportation, and health programs; 


For increased educational and cultural opportunities for all; 


For more effective programs of education and action in 
church and community on the meaning and effect of alco- 
holic beverages, narcotics, and gambling; 


For the provision of adequate social services for special 
groups such as the young, the aging, the handicapped, the 
mentally ill, and the victims of alcohol and drugs; 


For the protection of migrant workers and their families; 


For the admission of more immigrant refugees and their 
integration into the American community; 


For better methods in the treatment and rehabilitation of 
those convicted of offenses against the law; 


For the use of leisure time in creative avocations, in whole- 
some recreation, in strengthening family life, in enrichment 
of human culture, and in service to church and community. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Jesus Christ as Lord and Shepherd of all men requires us 
as his followers to repent of those violations of brotherhood and 
justice which create separation, tension, and conflict between 
men of different races and to manifest—within the Church, the 
Body of Christ, and within the community and nation—acts 
worthy of such repentance. 


WE THEREFORE CALL UPON OUR CHURCHES AND THEIR MEMBERS 
TO PRAY AND WORK: 


For the elimination of pride and prejudice from our hearts; 


For the end of racial segregation and discrimination in our 
communities—in church life, in housing, in employment, in 
education, in public accommodations and services, and in 
the exercise of political rights; 
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For the alleviation of poverty, ignorance, illness, and all 
other handicaps which are aggravated by unequal opportu- 
nity and by segregation imposed by law or custom; 


For the furtherance of human rights throughout the world 


and respect for all men as persons created in the image of 
God. 


POLITICAL LIFE 


God holds political life under his providence and judgment. 
It is the area in which men and nations make some of the most 
fateful decisions of our time. In this process controversy and 
compromise serve important and necessary functions. 


WE THEREFORE CALL UPON OUR CHURCHES AND THEIR MEMBERS 
TO PRAY AND WORK: 


For the support of effective, representative, and responsible 
government; 


For active participation of Christians in political life as vot- 


ers, workers in parties, candidates, office holders, and civil 
servants; 


For the critical evaluation, within the fellowship of the 
church and in the perspective of the Christian faith, of the 
policies and practices of candidates, office holders, and po- 
litical parties; 


For a church with bonds of Christian fellowship so strong 


that it dares to discuss and act upon civic and political 
issues; 


For maintaining the independence of the churches and the 
state, and for creative cooperation between them. 


DEDICATION 


To these tasks we dedicate ourselves in the name of God 
who calls us to seek justice for all his children and to love our 


neighbor not only in word but in deed. In him is our con- 
fidence and our trust. 
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Statement 
on Pronouncements 


The General Synod adopted as its own the follow- 
ing statement proposed by the Executive Council. 


\ 

Wren the Church or any of its instrumentalities exercises a 
| prophetic role in society, criticizing its complacency, judging its 
‘evils, and otherwise attempting to bear a Christian witness con- 


‘cerning issues on which opinions differ, no responsible group of 
‘Christians can hope to escape the penalty which the prophets 
-and reformers have always incurred. It can be hoped only that 
‘their Christian integrity will not be questioned just because 
the word they speak may be an unpopular one, and that they 


themselves are clear as to the nature and limits of the authority 
their utterances possess. To this end the Executive Council 
registers the following observations: 


e The General Synod, even though numerically and geo- 
graphically the most widely representative body of the United 
Church, can claim authority and representative character for 
its utterances and enactments only in the measure of their in- 
herent truth and fidelity to the Word of God. 


e A church agency speaks only for itself, not for the whole 
fellowship, except as members of that fellowship concur or 
their assent is won by the weight of what is spoken. 


e An utterance of the General Synod or of any of its agencies 
binds no member of the United Church except as he is convinced 
and his commitment secured by what he accepts as the right- 
ness of the utterance itself. This is axiomatic for the freedom 


of the Christian man. 


| 


e The General Synod and its instrumentalities, however, are 
composed of ministers and lay members whose devotion, in- 
terest and competence have been recognized in their selection 
by their fellow-members to serve in such bodies; and their ut- 
terances and enactments therefore merit, even from those who 
disagree, respect and serious consideration. 
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e Every agency is urged, in published announcements of 
its views, to make clear the authority on which its statement is 
based in a way to avoid any misunderstanding of other bodies 
in the matter. 


e Any agency which takes a position on an issue on which 
views diverge, may serve to evoke creative exchange of thought 
and may, and frequently does, serve the Lord of the Church by 
stimulating the mind and pricking the conscience of the Church, 
its individual members, and of those outside the Church as 
well. 


e Because the Church’s agencies are composed of ministers 
and lay members chosen by their fellow-members to serve 
where they do, we should thank God for the creative intelli- 
gence they exercise as followers of Christ in the discharge of 
their responsibilities, and judge their corporate word and deed 
as testimonies offered by them to us and the world in good 
faith. 

We must remember always that many, if not most, of the 
Church’s finest hours were when it stood for what the multitude 
denied or decried, and that the continuing symbol of the 
Church’s faith and witness is a cross. 


WORLD SEMINAR 
June 22-August 23, 1960 


The World Seminar sponsored by the CCSA will spend 62 
days in 16 countries. After two days of orientation in San Fran- 
cisco, the group will fly to Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Thailand, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, United Arab 


Republic, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Yugoslavia, Austria, and 
Germany. 


Members of the group will visit the major tourist attractions, 
but they will also gain insight concerning the religious, social, 
economic, and political problems of the nations visited. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ray Gibbons will lead the Seminar. The cost of 
the trip is $2,800. Applications should be sent to Dr. Ray Gibbons, 


Director, Council for Christian Social Action, 289 Park Avenue 
South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Social Action: 


Response to God’s Grace 


WF nese lines are being written almost immediately after the 
meeting of the Second General Synod at Oberlin. Many mem- 
ories of that distinguished assembly are vivid. Several of them 
will survive to become the subjects of essays by historians. In 
years to come students will trace the life of the United Church 
of Christ back to one and another tap root, and surely Oberlin 
will be among them. 

One of the things for which the Oberlin General Synod will 
be singled out in years to come is the fact that at its first meet- 
ing, after the formal union in 1957, the United Church of Christ 
adopted a Call to Christian Action in Society. It is impressive 
that the United Church of Christ adopted what loosely, and 
inaccurately, has been called a Social Creed before it adopted a 

constitution. As a literal fact, it adopted the Call to Christian 
| Action in Society before it adopted its Statement of Faith. Ad- 
_mittedly, this reference is taking some advantage of the fortui- 
tous arrangements of the agenda. ; 


By Fred Hoskins, D.D., Minister and Secretary of the General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches; and Co-president of the United Church of Christ. 
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Prompt adoption of the Call is significant 


While no one properly may underestimate the importance and 
wisdom of the content of the Call, perhaps the greatest signifi- 
cance of its adoption is not in its substance. Truth is, that the 
uniting communions long have been stating their Christian 
convictions regarding various social issues. The Call is an im- 
pressive statement of the best insights of the years; it is a firm 
platform upon which the United Church of Christ expects to 
stand. 

This writer ventures the opinion that time will prove the 
greatness of the act of adopting the Call to Christian Action in 
Society to have been in the promptness of the action. A part 
of the whole church of Christ was taking form there at Ober- 
lin and in taking form it acknowledged its prophetic obli- 
gation. Need it be said that in acknowledging this obligation 
the United Church of Christ was not being presumptuous? In 
taking the role of prophet the United Church through its Gen- 
eral Synod was not saying that it was omniscient and compe- 
tent to cry ‘“Thus saith the Lord” with regard to every subject 
under heaven. 

In the enthusiastic adoption of the Call to Christian Action in 
Society the United Church of Christ expressed its conviction 
that the faith is relevant for the world in which we live. In 
the Statement of Faith the United Church affirmed its deter- 
mination to testify to the deeds of “. .. God, the Eternal Spirit, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and our Father... ”; and in 
the Call it pointed to the response of men to the deeds of God. 
That response, the Call reminds us, is to be across the whole 
broad fabric of human life—in race relations, among the nations, 


in political life, and up and down every strand of the warp and 
woof of our culture. 


Oberlin was thousands of local churches writ large 


The General Synod was the local church in a dimension be- 
yond a particular community. Notwithstanding, it was ad- 
dressing itself to the issues and concerns which are domiciled 
in local churches. Race problems are minimal in a national 
church meeting but they are immense and often terrifying in a 
local church. International relations and political problems and 
cultural concerns cannot show themselves with much immediacy 
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iin a General Synod, but most of the people who sit at the center 
‘where decisions are made regarding them are members of local 
~churches. 


Social action is essential to the local church 


The local church is the primary unit in the United Church, 

and this is so because it is there that God most immediately 
confronts his people. In the local congregation God confronts 
his people in the Word, in the sacraments, in the rites of mar- 
riage and burial, in corporate worship, and in the celebration 
of holy seasons. It is in the local church that the deeds of God 
are revealed with greatest clarity. 
It follows that the local church is where man’s response to 
(God’s deeds can best be made. For a congregation to confront 
‘a God who gave himself in sacrificial love for its reconciliation, 
iit is not much of a response simply to say, “Amen.” To such a 
‘deed the only seemly response is for people in local churches to 
| begin acting like saved men and behaving like a- redeemed 
‘community. A man who is redeemed from a measure of bias 
/and selfishness and reconciled to God and to his brother will 
busy himself in his own church and community, as well as in 
distant parts of the world. He will live a life that is a reason- 
able response to the deeds of a gracious God. John put the mat- 
ter rightly: “Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought to love 
one another” (1 John 4:11). 

All this is the business of the congregation; it is the respon- 
sibility of the local church. This is what social action is about. 
Social action is learning and thinking and speaking and voting 
and working and hiring and planning and playing and hoping 
and praying like a Community of the Redeemed. It is the re- 
sponse of men who have in fact been reconciled to God and to 
their neighbors. 

A local church cannot get by with congratulating itself that 
God was so remarkably gracious toward its members and at 
the same time push off on somebody else the response to such 
love. The church has to respond through the lives of its people. 
To make the response may call for committees and sermons and 
discussions and unpopular positions, but the church must re- 
spond. This is life. This is the church. This is the Christian 
religion. 
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Next Steps for Churches in: 
e INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS e RACE RELATIONS 
e AMERICAN CULTURE e POLITICAL LIFE 


The “Call to Christian Action in Society” (pages 5 to 10) 
brings together in one statement the convictions of many mem- 
bers of the United Church of Christ concerning the bearing of 
the Gospel upon our society. It is a declaration of our intent to 
pray and work for changes in our common practices. It is a plat- 


form upon which our churches will stand in the coming years. 
It is a call to action. 


Four authors consider the problems discussed in the Call and 
suggest practical steps which churches may take in response to 
it. Vernon H. Holloway suggests two aspects of international re- 
lations which call for study and action now. Huber F. Klemme, 
Chester L. Marcus and Ray Gibbons deal respectively with 
American culture, race relations, and political life. 
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e INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Wren church members consider international affairs they 
face three temptations: to deny responsibility for the plight of 
mankind; to despair of politics, especially international rela- 
tions; and to look for easy solutions when perseverance and sac- 
1 rificial effort are required. The Call to Christian Action in So- 
« ciety will help them to resist these temptations. 

The Call directs our attention to basic issues in “The World 
‘of Nations.” It provokes consideration of fundamental ques- 
‘tions which have not been clearly resolved in the thought of the 

‘churches. How can religious and moral concern be applied to 

‘the stubborn questions of international life? What is our Chris- 
tian responsibility as churchmen who are citizens of the United 
States? 

Any outline of “next steps” for the churches ‘is inevitably 
selective. It presupposes judgments as to what is morally im- 
perative and what is politically possible in relations between 
nation states, and especially in American foreign policy. 


Basic issues of international relations 


Those who read with care will note that the section on “The 
_ World of Nations” begins with a sober diagnosis of the struggle 
for power and security in an interdependent world of nation 
states. The diagnosis, which was necessarily brief, and the list 
of areas of concern which follows it, have been stated with 


By Vernon H, Holloway, Minister, Brecksville Congregational Church, Brecksville, Ohio. 
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moral sensitivity to the dilemmas which confront the statesmen. 
American military power, for example, is neither idealized nor 
denounced. The United Nations is regarded as a major resource 
but not as a panacea. The conflict with the Soviet Union is rec- 
ognized as one in which a balance of power, however precarious, 
is necessary to discourage Soviet imperialism; yet it is equally 
necessary for the United States to understand the legitimate in- 
terests and fears of the Soviet Union and to seek patiently for 
possible diplomatic settlements. The plight of the newer and 
poorer nations is rightly referred to as a problem requiring 
sympathetic understanding and help from America. 

This approach is constructive without being utopian. Nations 
will not act contrary to their interests, and are incapable of self- 
sacrifice. The moral task of the statesman is to protect and to 
promote the nation’s security and welfare in ways which help 
rather than hinder the mutual needs and interests of other na- 
tions and peoples. This requires elements of public opinion 
which are informed and are prepared to support or to demand 
enlightened policies. The churches have a duty to help define 
the national interest with breadth and depth which transcend 
national loyalty with a vision of God’s sovereignty and the uni- 
versal need for justice and order, 


Opportunities for our churches 


Worship, penitence and prayer, in response to God’s love, are 
constantly needed within our churches. Fellowship with God in 
Christ both requires and provides renewal of our spirits. When 
we look carefully at the United States we see a mixed and di- 
verse society, which includes many groups, interests and loyal- 
ties. We need to realize that public opinion which influences the 
course of national policy is continually threatened by nation- 
alist and other temptations to disregard the interests of inter- 
national order. 

We must therefore ask of ourselves and our churches whether 
we have the vision and the courage to study, to discuss, and to 
clarify what is at stake in several areas of American foreign 
policy. One test of the integrity and vitality of our churches 
is the extent to which these questions can be seriously ex- 
plored by groups of laymen. But these groups will need help 

‘and encouragement from their pastors, study materials such 
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gas those available from the CCSA, and speakers who are in- 
iformative and challenging. 

From a pastor’s viewpoint, there are two questions which 
¢eall for study and discussion in adult groups during the com- 
iing months: 

Economic aid for the poorer nations. With few exceptions the 
(countries which have recently gained independence from former 
(colonial rule are also the poorest economically. They lack the 
‘capital and the skills with which to increase and to diversify 
itheir economic output. Their political stability is endangered by 
‘expanding populations and popular demands for economic prog- 
iress. Their situation makes communist propaganda sound en- 
i ticing. Most of the nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
;are poor economically. The average annual per capita income 

in these areas is about one tenth of what it is in the U. S. A. The 
|humanitarian and the political implications are profound. 

World politics, for example, will be greatly influenced by the 
, success or failure of India and southeastern Asia to achieve eco- 
|nomic progress without succumbing to totalitarianism. If they 
-are to be successful they must have assistance from America 

and the West which is free from pressures regarding military 
_ alliances. 

Our American predicament is that we lack perspective, lead- 
-ership, and the public opinion which would enable the nation to 
realize its vital interest in assisting the poorer countries to de- 
velop their natural and social resources. We have largely neg- 
lected these nations, unless they were in the sphere of our 
military interest. Last year we appropriated over $45 billion 
for military purposes, and a little over $1 billion for non-mili- 
tary economic aid. We could easily afford $2 to $3 billion an- 
nually for a more systematic program, which would be far less 
than we spend on liquor, or tobacco, or cosmetics. 

After discussing economic aid for poorer nations, individuals 
or appointed groups should follow through by expressing their 
-eonvictions to their elected officials in Washington. They should 
seek help from state conference and synodical social action com- 
mittees concerning the timing of appropriate action. 

Military power and diplomacy. If our nation must maintain 
military force to defend itself and its allies against Soviet im- 
perialism, it should do so with patience and with the determina- 
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tion to live with this problem in the hope that Soviet leader- 
ship will eventually find it necessary to change its revolution- 
ary doctrine. Our churches can help the nation to avoid self- 
righteousness, fanaticism, and the urge to engage in “preven- 
tive war.” We can help support public opinion conducive to the 
patient search for diplomatic settlements of tensions and for 
methods for the control of arms. 


The Nationwide Program for Peace 


These and related subjects are part of the Nationwide Pro- 
gram of Education and Action for Peace, which extends through 
June of 1960—an interdenominational effort which deserves the 
support of our churches. (For resources, see pages 32 and 33.) 


e AMERICAN CULTURE 


Tine Call makes three important observations about our 
American society. First, it recognizes the abundance we enjoy— 
not only in material goods but in the means to health, leisure, 
education and cultural enrichment. Second, it acknowledges 
our moral failure to realize the highest possibilities of this opu- 


By Huber F. Klemme, D.D., Director of the Commission on Christian Social Action of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and Associate Director of the Council for 
Christian Social Action of the United Church of Christ. 
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lence—the paradox that amid this plenty there is poverty both 
in body and in spirit. Third, it proclaims God’s call and saving 
action that free us to find meaning and community in his service. 
The statement then sets forth some goals for prayer and work in 
the situation. 

There is little need to dwell on our contemporary plight. Pen- 
setrating criticisms and challenging studies have laid bare the 
ironies of an “affluent society” that has reversed the axiom 
that we produce in order to consume. Reminders of “pockets 
of poverty” disturb our complacent indifference. We have been 
‘made conscious of the concentrations of power which control our 
access to goods and services and which in some cases direct our 
behavior and opinions as well. Though we are warned of the 
dangers of conformity, few have questioned the double standard 
‘which lauds increased production and ownership of automo- 
tbiles and television sets while it regards expenditures for schools 
rand highways as necessary evils. 


SSuggestions for study and action 


How can a congregation in St. Louis, in a New England vil- 
llage, or in the Great Plains get a grip on these problems and 
‘do something about them? That will depend to a degree upon 
tthe local leadership and its resources. Here are a few sugges- 
{tions which churches can adapt to their situations: 


e Cultivate an understanding of stewardship which is rele- 
\vant to the personal and social decisions we face in the economic 
-order. The Bible has much to say about the meaning, use, and 
sabuse of material goods. This teaching is reflected in what the 
)}Call says about conservation; about providing and using edu- 
‘cational and cultural opportunities; about our attitude toward 
salcohol, narcotics, and gambling; about our neglect of essential 
'public services such as highways, transportation, health serv- 
jiees, schools; about our personal and national standard of living 
‘on a planet where most people lack the basic essentials of life. 
'The Christian understanding of individual and corporate ac- 
countability applies to the use we make of our time and in- 
fluence, and to the decisions we make at the polls and on the 
jjob. 
ae Develop a sense of the Christian significance of the daily 
work of every member. This might be furthered by sermons on 
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the Christian doctrine of vocation, or by discussions in men’s 
and women’s fellowships regarding the problem of being Chris- 
tian in one’s daily work. The National Council of Churches has 
published a useful discussion guide, entitled You, Your Church, 
and Your Job, based on a study of this subject by the World 
Council of Churches. 

In addition to study and discussion, members of the church 
should be taught to regard it as their duty to take part in the 
occupational group for which they are eligible such as the farm 
organization, the labor union, the professional group, or the 
employers’ association; and to work within it for just policies 
and democratic procedures. Ministers are inclined to criticize 
members who absent themselves from church meetings to attend 
union meetings. Instead, they should encourage them to partici- 
pate and remind them that by so doing they can be the church 
in action, hammering out policies that serve the common good. 
Some churches have formed groups made up of members of a 
single occupation, who discuss what it means to be a Christian 
dairy farmer, a Christian lawyer, a Christian engineer. Some 
such groups have discussed with each other the opportunities, 
problems, responsibilities, and frustrations of being a Christian 
in management or labor. Such confrontation would be far 
more appropriate and exciting than much that-goes on under 
the name of “church work” or “lay activity.” It-would. give 
added meaning both to the church and to daily work. 


e Express an active concern for the common welfare, particu- 
larly of those groups in the community and in the world who 
have special needs. Some of these groups are mentioned in the 
Call—the family, the young, the aging, the alcoholic, the mi- 
grant worker, the refugee, the mentally ill, those who run afoul 
of the law. A church would do well to study its community to 
see who is being “‘left out,” and to examine the pronouncements | 
of denominational and interdenominational bodies to keep in- 


formed as to the needs which exist and the ways proposed for 
dealing with them. | 
e Seek commitment to social justice which deals creatively | 
with the complexities of economic policy and with the conflicts | 
of interest and opinion which are involved in such problems. | 
For example, the Call does not say yesterday’ s, today’s, or to-— 


morrow’s agricultural policy is good or bad. It sets up the | 
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aorms, commonly overlooked, by which any such policy is to 
oe judged and the goal toward which we must strive. It calls 
or a policy that will safeguard both the welfare of the farm 
amily and the public interest in providing a sufficiency of food 
nnd fiber. But we shall need to work diligently at analyzing 
iival proposals and constructing a farm policy that meets these 
rriteria and not some false standard such as complete non-reg- 
ulation by government (or its opposite). 

The Call emphasizes “‘the role, rights, and responsibilities of 
noth organized labor and management in the democratic func- 
ioning of an industrial society.” It does not pre-judge the 
rightness of one side or the other in a specific dispute, such as a 
strike. When such events occur, church members should get the 
“acts and work for frank discussion looking toward understand- 
ng and eventual reconciliation. The principle has been long 
acknowledged that when one group refuses to recognize the 
other or refuses to bargain in good faith, the Protestant churches 
have something to say on both moral and economic grounds. We 
must continually seek to discover how to make organized power 
eesponsible. 

Other knotty problems with which Christians must deal are 
taxes, inflation, and economic legislation. The statement of social 
zoals is no substitute for careful study but must go hand in 
ynand with it. 


The church transcends differences 


More important than any other factor is the development of 
‘such a bond of serious Christian fellowship in the local church 
that within it persons of diverse economic, social, and cultural 
‘background can work out their approach as Christians to the 
problems of the common life. Sometimes there will be sufficient 
consensus so that action can be taken in the name of the church, 
ior of a majority of the members of the church, or of an official 
board or committee of the church. Sometimes it will be best to 
isuggest that each person act as a Christian in his various roles 
in the community and in the economic order. In any event, the 
ichurch will be acting as the church—the ekklesia and the koin- 
onia, the fellowship of those who are called, not to conform to a 
culture that is off balance but to obey the God who redeems and 
reconciles this world to himself. 
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e RACE RELATIONS 


“J esus Christ as Lord and Shepherd of all men requires us as 
his followers to repent of those violations of brotherhood and 
justice which create tension and conflict between-men of differ- 
ent races and to manifest—within the Church, the Body of 
Christ, and within the community and nation—acts worthy of 
such repentance.” This statement in the Call recognizes that re- 
pentance is not enough but that it must be coupled with new 
resolution to move with God’s help toward something better. 


The moral and theological nature of racial tension 


The Christian faith is centered in two relationships: with God 
and with our fellowmen. In the Christian personality the two are 
inseparably linked. Six of the Ten Commandments deal with 
man’s relationships with man, and almost two-thirds of the 
recorded words of Christ deal with man’s relationship with his 
fellowman. 

It is regrettable that much consideration of the crises in hu- 
man relations has been in sociological and legal terms and has 


By Chester L. Marcus, Secretary for Racial and Cultural Relations of the Council for 
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ended to ignore the fact that wrong relationships with our 
€ellowmen stem from our own alienation from God. We have 
»verlooked some basic theological affirmations, such as the 
Christian doctrines of creation, God’s love, the sacredness of 
luman personality, of justice and the redemptive death of 
Christ for all men. Therefore, we must affirm that our concern 
cor brotherhood is not merely legal and social, but that it is 
religious in origin. The ethical demand for justice is one of the 
imperatives of our faith; it grows out of our belief in a righteous 
20d who demands just relationships among men. 

We must declare again that we are children of God. In the 
ilight of his truth we are also sinners; our brotherhood is both in 
3in and in our common need for a mediator to make our peace 
with God, who is our common Father. It has been said that “at 
the foot of the cross the ground is level,’ for there we all stand 
equally in need of God’s grace. 

All Christians know that every man has inherent rights 
-sranted by God in creation. The state may recognize’ and pro- 
tect these rights, but it does not bestow them. They are God- 
caven and are a part of every man’s birthright. Our founding 
fathers stated this truth in the Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
zalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
‘pursuit of Happiness.’’ Who can with impunity deny to any man 
‘what God has given him in creation? 

The theological basis for human relations and the Christian re- 
‘sponsibility to work for just and harmonious relationships 
‘among all groups in our society have been clearly stated by al- 
‘most every major religious body in America. We have put in 
‘beautiful resolutions the ideals of our faith concerning broth- 
/erhood. The task which remains is for us to find ways of trans- 
Jating our ideals into a workable reality where they will have 
/meaning in the common life. 


Suggestions for action 


The question for most church people is: What can we do and 
\where shall we begin? These suggestions may be helpful: 


e Begin with confession and repentance. The Call enjoins 
‘church members to “repent of those violations of brotherhood 
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and justice which create separation, tension and conflict.” Far 
from being hopeless this is the beginning of hope. All redemp- 
tion starts with confession. We have some sins to confess at the 
point of brotherhood. We are a part of a society which denies to 
many of its citizens fulfillment of the legitimate aspirations of 
free men. By overt acts, complicity and silent acquiescence we 
have helped to perpetuate inequality and injustice. We have not 
pursued justice, neither have we loved our neighbor as our- 
selves. We have heaped grievous burdens upon those who are 
least able to bear them. Through our practices of discrimination 
and segregation we have robbed many of our brothers of their 
dignity as children of God. For these sins we are sorry and 
ashamed. No rationalization of a segregated system can bring 
the peace of soul which comes only as we confess our sins be- 
fore God and seek his help in dealing with all men without re- 
gard for race. 

Having confessed our share of the corporate sin of racism in 
our church and society we might move to some practical ways 
of implementing our Christian faith. This can be done as we 
bring the problem of race to God in worship and prayer. 

e Affirm the Christian understanding of man and help church 
members understand that all men have worth and dignity be- 
cause they are children of God. We may conduct study sessions 
on the biblical teachings on race and on human relations. It 
would be fruitful to study the racial practices of the early 
church, the resolutions of the fellowships joining in the United 
Church of Christ, and the statements of the National Council 
of Churches which bear upon this subject. (See pages 34 and 35.) 

e Study the findings of anthropology, biology, psychology, and 
other sciences concerning race. Since factual information based 
on years of careful research is available, the Christian should 
not be guided in his thinking by stereotypes and half truths. 
Compare our findings with our own previous beliefs and prac- 
tices, and Biblical teaching on race. 

e Provide experiences that will enable church members to be- 
come acquainted with individuals of minority groups who share 
their interests and cultural background. Many white Christians 
have never had the opportunity of knowing Negro Christians 
as persons. The church is uniquely qualified to build bridges 
between the races, thus helping both groups to overcome the 
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rmotional barriers which linger long after intellectual barriers 
aave disappeared. Joint meetings centered on subjects other 
rhan race and worship services can be invaluable in helping 
hurch people to mature emotionally at the point of race. 


e Minister to all people in the community without regard to 
cace, color or national origin. Remember that Christ died for all 
men and that each person is the object of God’s love and has a 
tlaim upon our concern. 
e Work to remove barriers based upon race in employment, 
education, housing, public accommodations, etc. Study and dis- 
eussion will bear little fruit unless we involve ourselves in the 
struggle for that which is just and honorable for all men. Use 
the methods of education, negotiation and legislation. 

e Support organizations that are working for racial justice, 
such as the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Urban League and the Anti-Defamation League. 


e POLITICAL LIFE 


iM any of the most important decisions that Christians are 
called upon to make today are political. “At probably no time in 
| history,” writes John Cogley, in Commonweal, “has political 
| activity been more crucial than today. It is literally true that 


By Ray Gibbons, D.D., Director of the Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
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the survival of Western civilization at its best, and perhaps the 
very physical existence of mankind, are at stake.” Not only is 
our national security at stake; our civil liberties, racial rela- 
tions, production and employment, schools, health and wel- 
fare are also largely secured through political action. 

Our Christian faith makes unusual demands upon govern- 
ment, upon rulers and subjects, upon the authorities and the 
citizens. This faith arises out of the prophetic tradition which 
interprets governments as established, sustained, and judged 
by God. Leaders of government are under a higher authority 
to whom they are responsible for their conduct. We have lim- 
ited, responsible, and representative government, because both 
people and rulers are responsible to God. 

Politics, therefore, is not a “game” or a “racket” but a field 
for responsible Christian action. It is crucially important that 
the political decisions of our time be made in the context of the 
Call which states that “God holds political life under his provi- 
dence and judgment.” 


Why do churches avoid political issues? 


While Christians may recognize political action as an indi- 
vidual responsibility, there is still general avoidance of political 
affairs in the program of the churches. The causes are many. 
Some are substantial and some are inconsequential, but all must 
be given serious consideration. Among them are: 

The fact that politics is a method of reconciling clashes of in- 
terest and therefore necessarily deals with controversial issues. 
Many churches feel that they are not prepared or equipped to 
deal with such issues. Selfishness, prejudice, greed are deeply 
involved in political matters and readily rise to the surface. 
Some churches diligently try to avoid arousing these passions 
and even try to ignore their existence. 

Is it a proper function of the church to try to reconcile con- 
tending parties, so that justice and human welfare will result? 
If so, political parties and the efficiency of executive and legis- 
lative bodies are important. The church needs to demonstrate 
what love in action means in political affairs. Complete avoid- 
ance of the really stubborn and difficult political problems would 
give the world the impression that the church has nothing im- 
portant to contribute to this area. We seek, as the Call says, “a 
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thurch with bonds of Christian fellowship so strong that it dares 
co discuss and act upon Civic and political issues.” 

The belief that the church is “out of bounds” when it deals 
with politics. Some people think that the church is operating in 
an area where it has no special competence when it deals with 
dolitical issues. It is argued that the church should stay out of 
the province of the state so that it can protest any intrusion of 
the state into the domain of the church. It is the American tra- 
dition that neither church nor state must exercise authority 
over the other. Each must recognize its own limitations and re- 
spect the authority of the other. As the Call states, we are “for 
maintaining the independence of the churches and the state, 
and for creative cooperation between them.” 

While the church and the state are separate institutions, this 
fact does not remove the state from moral or religious judg- 
ments, nor exempt the church from the authority of the state’s 
laws. Indeed, the church would fail in its distinct responsibility 
if it did not admonish, instruct, and rebuke the government 
‘when moral, ethical, or religious values were involved. For re- 
ligion, unlike the church, does have a universal moral claim. 
It is therefore the business of the church to remind the govern- 
ment of this universal claim since both church and state are 
under God. The church has no special competence in the area 
of political decision, except in its ability to discern ethical and 
religious issues. Its peculiar and essential contribution to politi- 
eal life is therefore to find a way in which political decisions can 
be made in the perspective of moral and religious values. 

The contempt which the average citizen holds for politics and 
| politicians. This, however, is a reason why the churches should 
‘redeem politics rather than make politics a scapegoat for per- 
-sonal frustrations, and politicians whipping boys for our com- 
‘mon ailments. Churches could change the American attitude 
‘toward politics in one generation. This could be done by show- 
‘ing genuine concern for the public life, by sharing responsibility 
‘for crucial political decisions through study and discussion in 
‘the churches, and by recruiting young people for life-long 
\public service. So the Call encourages “the critical evaluation, 
'within the fellowship of the church and in the perspective of 
‘the Christian faith, of the policies and practices of candidates, 
‘office holders, and political parties.” 
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What can the churches do? 


Churches can take politics seriously. They can »ncourage dis- 
cussion of international, racial, and economic affairs, which are 
“political,” leaving individuals free to make their decisions and 
take action according to their own judgment. They can study the 
process of policy formation in political parties, state and national 
legislative assemblies, executive and judicial bodies. They can 
recommend improvements in the procedures of political parties. 
This does not entail partisanship, for both political parties have 
persons within them who hold all varieties of opinion on these 
matters. Nor does it involve the churches in campaigns to sup- 
port political candidates. Rather, it means that the church will 
challenge its members to study the qualifications of candidates, 
to weigh political decisions in the light of the Christian faith, 
and to make political choices with a deep sense of responsibility. 

It was not by avoiding the world with its political problems 
that God redeemed the world; it was by sending his Son into 
the world, to take upon himself its conflicts and controversies, 
its sickness and suffering. So to redeem political life we must 
enter as full participants into its trials and tribulations. The 
first requirement is that we become involved. “Active partici- 


+ + + + + + + + + 


The penalty that good people pay for not being 
interested in politics is to be governed by people 
worse than themselves.—PLATO. 


+ + + + + + + + + 


pation of Christians in political life” is encouraged by the Call, 
“as voters, workers in parties, candidates, office holders and civil 
servants.”’ Christians seek to redeem our civil and political life 
from destruction and make government “effective, representa- 
tive, and responsible.” 

One churchman who so participated was the former Congress- 
man Jerry Voorhis. In his book The Christian in Politics he 
writes: “The price of good government is political activity by 
good people. The price of-Christian government is political ac- 
tivity by Christian people. ... We mean the hard, tiring, us- 
ually misunderstood work which must always underlie the elec- 
tion of good candidates to public office.” 
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The Call to Christian Action 
n Society (pages 5 to 9) may 
pecome one of the significant 
documents of the United Church 
of Christ. Its significance will be 
jetermined by the use which is 
made of it in the churches. It 
>rovides an excellent summation 
of the convictions of church 
members concerning God’s in- 
cention for our common life; 
and it outlines the goals which 
zall for our united prayer and 
ork in four major areas: inter- 
national affairs, American cul- 
ture, race relations, and politi- 
cal life. 

Ministers and church leaders 
will want to study the Call and 
recommend its use in the social 
ection committee, in the church 
school, and in the youth and 
sadult groups of the church. 


SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The Call may lead many 
ychurches to form social action 
jcommittees and to give them re- 
sponsibility for developing uni- 
led programs of social action 
within the churches and their 
membership groups. Indispens- 
able aids for such a committee 
are these: 


THE CALL: RESOURCES FOR STUDY AND ACTION 


Unless otherwise indicated, the following resource 
materials are available from the Cleveland and 
New York offices of the Council for Christian So- 
ial Action (addresses on page 2). 


A Manual for Christian Social 
Action, single copies, 20c each; 
ten or more copies @ 15c each. 
It defines Christian social ac- 

tion; outlines its scope; suggests 
how responsibility for it should 
be carried in the church; lists 
issues which call for action; and 
suggests resources that are 
available in-the community, in 
synodical and state conferences, 
and in the national offices. Each 
member of the committee should 
have a copy. 


Tool Chest, $1.00 


This packet contains a copy 
of A Manual and other pamph- 
lets which will be useful to the 
minister and chairman of the 
social action committee. 


Christian Community, the news 
and program service of the 
Council for Christian Social 
Action, edited by Huber F. 
Klemme. 

It is published monthly from 
September through May and is 
sent free to ministers and to 
chairmen of social action com- 
mittees and to those subscribers 
to SocraL Action who indicate 
that they wish to receive it. Ten 
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or more copies will be sent to 
one address for 50c each -per 
year. 


Why Does the Church Concern 
Itself?, 5c each; $2.50 per hun- 
dred. 


This flier presents in popular 
form the need for Christian so- 
cial action. It is designed for 
wide distribution by churches. 


A Train of Action, rental $12.00. 
This 16 mm. color film with 
sound runs 28 minutes.} 


It shows how a local church 
is awakened to the need for so- 
cial action by the coming of a 
refugee family to the commun- 
ity. 


What Happened to Hannah?, 
free. 


This cartoon filmstrip with 
33 1/3 rpm. record plays 17 min- 
utes. It shows how a church be- 
came involved in social action 
when it tried to help a member 
solve her family problems. 


You Hold the Key. Rental, 50c,1 


A 33 1/3 rpm. record which 
plays for 26 minutes and reveals 
the situations which call for so- 


1 Available from the Department of 
United Promotion, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, 1720 Chouteau 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo., and 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; and from the 
offices of the Missions Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches at 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Room 
680, Flood Building, 870 Market St., 
San Francisco 2, Calif.; and Room 
eee 19 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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cial action in a city which “has 
no problems.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Those denominations which 
participate in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches are joining in a 
Nationwide Program for Peace 
in 1959-60. The materials 
marked with an asterisk were 
prepared for use in this pro- 
gram. These and the other ma- 
terials listed will be useful in 
exploring the section of the 
Call entitled “The World of Na- 
tions.” 


*Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet, 35c each; 75 
or more copies @ 30c each. 


The report of the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference of the 
National Council of Churches, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 1958. 


*Study Guide to the above book- 
let, 25c each; 75 or more copies 
@ 22c each. 


*“Background Papers, $2.00 per 
set. 


Twelve pamphlets prepared 
for the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference. 


*"The High Price of Peace,” 
SocraL AcTION, May 1959, 25c.? 


Herman F. Reissig outlines the 
price that the U.S.A. must pay. 
for peace; and Kenneth L. Max- 


2 Single copies, 25c; 10 to 99 copies 
@ 20e each; and 100 or more copies 
@ 15¢e each. 
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vell describes the contributions 
hat churches have made to 
oeace. 


Mr. Asia and Mr. U.S.A. Talk It 
Over, 5c each; 100 or more 
@ 3¢ each. 


Herman F. Reissig is the au- 
hor of this conversation about 
economic assistance given by the 
JJ.S.A. to other countries. It is 
designed for wide distribution 
yy the churches. 


The United Nations and How It 
Works, 50c. 


This 208-page Mentor Book by 
Javid Cushman Coyle gives a 
blear and useful analysis of the 
aims, problems, and _ achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. 


our United Nations, 75c. 


This official souvenir guide 
oook published by the UN de- 
seribes its work and includes 
many beautiful illustrations of 
ts leaders and buildings. 


The UN Is Your Business, free. 


This attractive leaders’ guide 
offers suggestions for the cele- 
oration of UN Day on Oct. 24. 


Ideas, People and Peace, $1.25. 


| This 150-page book by Chester 
Bowles describes the threat of 

orld communism and the prob- 
ems which face the underde- 
eloped nations, explores the 
romises of communism and of 
lemocracy, and suggests a crea- 
tive policy for the U.S.A. 


U.S. Policy Toward China, 50c. 


This packet of study materials 
will help churches consider the 
issues involved in present U.S.A. 
policy toward China. 


Critical Issues in the Middle 


East, 50c. 


This study packet will help 
church members understand the 
current situation in the Middle 
East. 


“The Population Explosion,” by 
Richard M. Fagley, Soctau 
AcTION, December 1958, 25c.2 


Populations are increasing 
more rapidly than the food sup- 
ply in many underdeveloped 
countries. Mr. Fagley explores 
the possibilities for voluntary 
family planning and various 
theological positions toward it. 
United Nations 16 mm. Film 

Catalogue, free. 

This flier describes 27 UN 
films and tells how they may 
be secured. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 

The Affluent Society, $5.00.’ 

John Kenneth Galbraith of 
Harvard describes the outmoded 
economic concepts which ham- 
per the U.S.A. in its develop- 
ment and indicates the direc- 
tion the nation should follow. 


Responsibility of 
in Daily Work, 


The Social 
Christians 
$1.00. 


3 Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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This packet prepared by the 
National Council of Churches 
gives suggestions for discus- 
sion of the dilemmas Christians 
face in their jobs. 


"The Church and the Labor 
Movement,” SociaL ACTION, 
1958, 25c.2 


Articles by Victor Obenhaus, 
Victor G. Reuther, and J. Ed- 
ward Carothers. 


“What Is Happening to the 
Farmer?” SocraL AcTIon, Feb- 
ruary 1959, 25c.? 


Articles by Lauren K. Soth, 


Walter H. Wilcox, and Victor 
Obenhaus. 


“Family Income: Where Does It 
Go?” SocrtaL Action, March 
1959, 25c.2 
Articles by Doris E. Pullman 

and Thomas K. Thompson. 


“Recession: Causes and Cure,” 
SociaL ActTIOoN, September 
1958, 25c.° 


Articles by Cameron P. Halli, 
Ralph E. Flanders and Hubert 
H, Humphrey. 


“Christian Concern for the Pub- 
lic Schools,” Soctan AcTION, 
February 1958, 25c.2 
Articles by Rolfe Lanier Hunt, 

F. Ernest Johnson, and C. Wil- 

lard Cross. 


“Christian Burial,” Socran Ac- 
TION for April 1959, 25c.2 
Articles by Paul E. Irion, 

Everett W. MacNair, George D. 
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Alley, Ray Gibbons, and Henry 
G. Lippert; and a description of 
the Cleveland Memorial Society 
which helps its members make 
simple, dignified, inexpensive 
funeral arrangements. 


Employed Women and_ the 


Church, 35c. 

Cynthia Wedel gives the facts 
about the one third of American 
women who work outside the 
home and indicates changes in 
their role in the church. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Racial Integration in the 
Churches and in Housing, 
$1.00. 


A packet of resource pam- 
phlets and program guides pre- 
pared by Galen R. Weaver and 
Fern Babcock. 


Fellowship for Whom?, 50c; 10 
or more @ 35c. 


Herman H. Long reports the 
findings of a study of racial in- 
clusiveness in Congregational 
Christian Churches. 


“Toward Racially 
Churches,” SocraL 
January.1959, 25c.2 
Galen R. Weaver gives high- 

lights from the study listed 

above; Allen Hackett and oth- 


Inclusive 
ACTION, 


ers report the experiences of 


churches which have included — 
members of other racial groups. 


“Housing Without Racial Bar- | 
riers,” SociaL Action, Novem-__ 


ber 1957, 25c.2 
Articles by Buell G. Gallagher, 


iierman H. Long, and Galen R. 
\Weaver. 


The Bible and Race, 5c each; 
$3.00 per hundred. 
This popular flier was written 
py Chester L. Marcus for wide 
iistribution by churches. 


®ense and Nonsense About 


Race, 50c. 


Ethel J. Alpenfels gives the 
lindings concerning race of an- 
thropology, psychology, and 
riology. 


“he Kingdom Beyond Caste, 
$1.25. 

Liston Pope gives historical 
eerspective on race relations in 
ihe U.S.A., outlines the findings 
if science and religion and pro- 
soses strategies for the future. 


POLITICAL LIFE 


“Churchman as Citizen,” Soctrar 
AcTION, October 1958, 25c.2 


Roger Shinn outlines the poli- 
tical responsibilities of Chris- 
tians and Shelby Rooks gives 
the biblical basis for citizenship. 
A useful handbook on citizen- 
ship. 


“Christians and Government,” 
SoctaL Action, March 1958, 
25c.2 


Articles by Donald C. Stone 
and Arthur H. Darken. 


Register Christian Opinion, 10c. 


This directory lists the mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives and 
gives the membership of Con- 
gressional committees. 


USE OF THE CALL IN WORSHIP 


The “Call to Christian Action in 
Society” (pages 5-9) represents 
the best available consensus 
within the United Church of 
Christ concerning the bearing 
of our faith upon social issues. 
While it was designed for indi- 
vidual and group study, it will 
be useful in corporate worship 
as well. 

The Call will be helpful in 
congregational worship and in 
meetings of various church 
committees and groups. High 
school and college youth, couples 
clubs and women’s and men’s 
fellowships will want to study 
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the Call and act upon it. Such 
study and discussion will make 
its use in worship more mean- 
ingful. Recalling how many in- 
dividuals and groups shared in 
creating this call to newness of 
life and responsible action in- 
creases its value. 

The Call may be used as a 
whole or in parts. Suggestions 
follow for its use in a series of 
services of worship: 

The Introductory Section 
might be used alone or in com- 
bination with one of the other 
sections. It might be read by the 


leader or used _ responsively, 
thus: 

Leader: The Gospel is the 
Good News.... 


Response: At the same time. ... 
Leader: God has made us... . 
Response: We confess. .. . 
Unison: We rejoice .. . against 
injustice and oppression. 

The World of Nations. The 
leader might read the first three 
sections and then bid the group 
to pray in unison the petitions 
that follow. 

SCRIPTURE: Psalm  46:8-10; 
Psalm 120; Isaiah 2:3f.; Luke 
12:16-21; James 4:1-3. 

HyMNS: God of Grace and 
God of Glory; God the Omnip- 
otent; Thy Kingdom Come, O 
Lord; Turn Back, O Man, For- 
swear Thy Foolish Ways. 


American Culture. The four 
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paragraphs introducing the sec- 
tion might be read by the lead- 

-; and the petitions read in uni- 
son. 

SCRIPTURE: Deuteronomy 6: 10- 
12; Job 31:16-22; Matthew 6: 25- 
33; Acts 4:32-37; Rom. 12: 2-21. 

uyMNs: When Israel Was in 
Egypt’s Land; God of Our 
Fathers Whose Almighty Hand. 

Race Relations. The introduc- 
tory paragraph might be read 
by the leader; and the petitions - 
read in unison. 

SCRIPTURE: Genesis 1:26-31; 
Matthew 23:8-9; Luke 15; Ro- 
mans 3:29-30; Gal. 3: 23-29. 


Hymns: In Christ There Is No- 


East or West; Lord, I Want to 
Be a Christian; These Things 
Shall Be. 
Political Life. 
might read the 
paragraph and ask the people to 
read the petitions in unison. 
SCRIPTURE: Matthew 17:14-27; 
Acts 5:29;-Colossians 1:18-20; I 
Peter 2:13-17; Romans 13:8-10. 


HyMNS: God Send Us Men 
Whose Aim ’T will Be; My Coun- 


The leader 


try, Tis of Thee; O Beautiful for 


Spacious Skies. 


Dedication. This paragrap ; 


might be used as a prayer fol- 
lowing any of the other sections. 
(Prepared by Galen R 
Weaver, Secretary for Rac 
and Cultural Relations, CCSA.) 


introductory 


. 


> 


